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temperate climate, but for crops, and for livestock in
such areas as Central Australia, where extreme droughts
kill large numbers at intervals, it is frequently con-
siderable. The total output of many crops varies more
with the yield per acre, which the farmer cannot
control, than with the acreage, which he can. Thus,
for potatoes in Great Britain, acreage has varied, on
the average of the last ten years, by no more than
6 per cent from year to year, whereas yield per acre
has fluctuated by 9 per cent. Total production, which
varied by 13 per cent on the average, was thus more
dependent upon yield than upon acreage. Potatoes
are perhaps an extreme example in such a temperate
climate in Great Britain, but in areas subject to extreme
droughts or cold yield may vary by far more than
this. Thus, in Saskatchewan, . one of the prairie
provinces of Canada, the annual yield of wheat varied
by 33 per cent of the average from 1928-37, and in the
drought year 1937 was not much over a third of that
in the previous year, and less than an eighth of that
in the bumper year 1928.
Secondly, the farmer often pays less attention to
prices than does the industrialist. The assumption
underlying all economic analysis is that the entre-
preneur, be he industrialist or farmer, acts always in
that way which he believes will give him the greatest
satisfaction. He is supposed constantly to examine
anew the circumstances under which he is producing
and selling, and to adapt his output and his methods
when these circumstances change. Now this assump-
tion may not be so far removed from the facts in a large-
scale undertaking, since the entrepreneur is a specialist
in management and has the services of cost accountants.